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HE Gir Forest in Junagadh district of 

Gujarat is the only place, besides the 

jungles of East Africa, where lions can 
be seen in their natural habitat. Unlike the 
lion shows arranged in African jungles, lions 
of the Gir Forest are not shut up in cages 
nor the visitors moved in the forest in caged 
vehicles. A visitor can go into the jungle in 
a group of five to ten where he can see the 
lions ‘at home’ without any physical barriers 
or enclosures. 

A group of Gir lions is normally made up 
of the members of the same family which 
jealously guard their territory against any 
other group. 

In some ways the lion is a peculiar animal. 
Once it has had its meal, it never bothers 
about nearby people or animals, Visitors 
generally find a lioness or two playing with 
the cubs. As in the picture, a lion too may 
put in an appearance. No incident of an 
attack on human beings has so far been 
reported. 


The Sun Shrine, Modhera 


The Rajputs trace their lineage from the 
Sun God. They are the solar race or 
SuRYAVANSIX. No wonder, therefore, that in 
1026 a.p. the Solanki king, Bhimdeo I started 
to build the Sun temple at Modhera near his 
capital as a symbol of his determination to 
triumph despite Mahmud of Ghazni’s destruc- 


The Sun Shrine, Modhera. 


A Gir lion, 


tive visit early that year, and as an offering 
to the Sun God for help in facing foreign 
attacks. 

After Mahmud’s return to Ghazni, the 
Solanki had a long period of comparative 
peace and material prosperit’. One result 
of this general state of plenty was the evolu- 
tion of a new form of religious architecture, 
an Indo-Aryan style, now known as the 
Gujarati style. 

The temple consits of the shrine proper, 
a hall, a separate assembly hall and a sacred 
pool. Inside the shrine, the walls are severely 
plain. The doorway, however, has panels 
sculpted with figures of Surya seated, sur- 
rounded by dancers in other panels. 

The simplicity of the shrine inner walls 
is balanced by the richness of their carving 
on their exterior, Particular attention is paid 
to Surya figures. Generally Surya is shown 
in these sculptures as standing, with two 
arms holding lotuses, and driven by seven 
horses. (These images are fashioned in the 
Iranian style recognised by the high boots 
reaching upto the knees.) For 942 years this 
temple has stood above its stone-lined pool, 
testifying to the vitality and poetic grace of 
the Solanki dynasty. 
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% VISIT GUJARAT as 


FAMOUS FOR ITS CULTURAL AND ARCHAEOLOGI- 


CAL HERITAGE 


CI ee ee J en at ee Wa 


CULTURAL 


*Somnath Temple (Veraval) 
*Sun Temple (Modhera) 
*Shaking Minarets and Carved 
stone Jali (Ahmedabad) 
*Jain Temples (Palitana) 
*Rudramal (Siddhapur) 


*The King of Forest, the Gir Lion 
(Junagadh) One and only place to 
see lions in Asia. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


*Pre-historic excavations at Lothal 


INDUSTRIAL 


*Oil Fields at Cambay, 
Ankleshwar & Kalol. 


*Gujarat Refinery and 
*Fertilizer Factory (Baroda) 
*Amul Dairy (Anand) 


For detailed information, please contact:— 


1. The Director of In- 
formation, Govt. of 


2. Gujarat 


tion Centre, 72, Jan- 


Informa- 3. Gujarat Govt. Tour- 


ist Office, Dhanraj 


Gujarat, Sachiva- path, New Delhi. Mahal, Apollo Bun- 
laya, Ahmedabad. Tel. 46248. der, Bombay. 
Tel: 7611 Tel: 257039. 


Ext. 303 & 308. 
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TEENAGERS AND ‘NATIONAL INTEGRATION’—3 


Personal 


Success 


and 


National Progress 


HILE trying to understand what citi- 
zenship means, we said in July that 
it means more than tolerance for 

others. It should mean a respect for others’ 
beliefs, particularly religious beliefs, and an 
eager acceptance of our fellow citizens in all 
their variety and colour. It should mean ac- 
cepting and wanting to treat every part of 
India as home. 


In days gone by, the unity of India could 
be seen in the great national centres of pil- 
grimage to which people came from all over 
the country. This was as true, in fact, of 
Muslims and Buddhists as of Hindus, For, all 
these religions had holy places scattered 
around the country. However, this sense of 
unity existed only on the spiritual plane; 
for, in their day-to-day lives people were 
dependent on the Raja and Landlord of 
their region and village. Incidentally it was 
in Medieval Europe where the Catholic 
Church provided a sense of spiritual unity 
although there were barons, kings and em- 
perors to whom the individual was subject. 
Today in India, a vague sense of spiritual 
unity is not enough. Each of us has to feel 
involved in the successes and failures of 
every part of the country. Our taxes, after 
all, go to support ports, railways, electric 
power, steel plants and agricultural develop- 
ment all over the country. If these projects 
are successful, we all gain; if these invest- 
ments are wasted, we all lose. 


This inter-connection has become sadly 
clear to those of your elder brothers who 
had wanted to join an Engineering College 
this year. As you know the number of ad- 
missions to Engineering Colleges was re- 
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duced by 20% this year throughout the 
country, not just in one or two states where 
the big Engineering factories are located. 
Similarly, this year the harvest has been 
plentiful practically everywhere, but espe- 
cially where the government had concen- 
trated new seeds, more fertilisers on top of 
assured water supply. Every state will bene- 
fit from this, even those whose crop has not 
been better than usual, or those which have 
suffered from drought or flood. This is be- 
cause many farmers now have some money 
to spend and they will be buying clothes for 
themselves and their families, shoes, per- 
haps even transistor sets. Our villages have 
not really been self-sufficient. So, their pros- 
perity now means more business for every- 
one. 


One part of India, which is only recently 
being opened up, is the hill area along our 
Northern and Eastern border. For the first 
time roads are being laid through these 
mountain valleys, bridges are being thrown 
across mountain torrents. Schools and Medi- 
cal services are being provided far up in the 
hills. It is an exciting thing to see how these 
villages, usually isolated ten months in a 
year, now suddenly find themselves only 
four or five hours from the plains. Here is 
something you ought to see before the 
change has been completed. Excursions in 
the hill areas during your holidays can be 
exciting and fun, whether you camp out like 
a pioneer or stay in a dak bungalow like a 
tourist. In these high hills with their dark 
green trees, sparkling streams and snow-cap- 
ped mountains in the distance, you can find 
a new meaning for the word INDIA, 


OARING TWELVE STOREYS 
high and spreading his arms in 
benediction over Rio de Janeiro, 

stands the majestic statue of Christ on 
the Corcovado Mountain, one of the 
most spectacular tourist attractions 
offered by this populous city of Brazil. 
Another reason why thousands of tour- 
ists flock to this city is the annual Car- 
nival that rocks the city for four days 
and nights immediately before Lent. 
At this time all offices close, normal 
activity stops and a storm of gaiety 
and frantic merriment washes through 
the city like a huge wave. 


One of the highlights of the Carnival 
is the Parade. Schools and local organ- 
isations of the city participate in 
groups and all the residents join in. The 


Picture above: The Corcovado Mountain 
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Facts About 


Interesting 


big celebration ends about noon on the 
fourth day, when crowds gather to 
watch the release of those over-rowdy 
persons who had to be jailed during the 
festivities! 

Although Brazil has a more modern 
capital in Brasilia, 600 miles from Rio, 
there is nothing to match the beauty, 
excitement and spontaneous gaiety 
that surrounds this city. Rio de Janeiro 
was discovered by a Portuguese navi- 
gator, Goncalo Cohelo. Cohelo was 
sailing down Brazil’s Coast when he 
came upon a very beautiful site for a 
harbour. This was the Guanabara Bay 
which the navigator mistook for the 
mouth of a river. Cohelo named his dis- 
covery Rio de Janeiro—the river of 
January—because he arrived there on 
New Year’s eve in 1501, three years 
after Vasco da Gama visited Calicut. 


Sunshine 


Half the population of Brazil today is 
descended from the original Portuguese 
settlers, and Portuguese is the national 
language. 

Another reason people from all over 
the world trek to Rio is the Copaca- 
bana Beash. Copacabana, is a Red 
Indian word, literally meaning ‘the 
freedom of nations’. On this beautiful 
beach, which runs for miles and miles, 
you can bathe and sail, play and dance, 
sing and shout and nobody will look at 
you as if you were crazy. 

The Brazilians are a beautiful peo- 
ple. Their native concept of feminine 
beauty is black hair, green eyes, thin 
nose, agile lip, fairly quick gait and 
medium height. “You know why God 
must be a Brazilian?” a waiter in a 
fashionable restaurant told an Indian 
tourist. “He has given us so much more 
beauty than any other country!” 

Politically this country has nothing 
to do with Portugal, but the cultural 
ties are close. In the case of Brazil it 
was a friendly parting with Portugal. 
Indeed, the Portuguese King pro- 
claimed Brazil’s independence! Many 
people have felt that Indians, who live 
in former Portuguese colonies, could 
create bridges of friendship with Bra- 
zil, with their common language and 
history. 

In Brazil you get plenty of rice. All 
kinds of tropical fruits are available, 
like mango, the banana, the jackfruit, 
the papaya and the pineapple. The 
seasons of Brazil are directly opposite 
to those of India. In November it is 
summer in South America and when 
it is summer here, Brazil is enjoying a 
mild winter. In Rio it sometimes gets 
as hot as Madras. 

The national currency is the Cru- 
ZEIRO which is worth a little over twelve 
Indian paise. Prices are high and the 
country has frequently to take mea- 
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sures against inflation. 


Brazil, like Canada, has: large 
stretches of land uninhabited by man. 
Experts estimate that Brazil, which is 
larger than the continental United 
States, could support as many as 
490,000,000 people at a high standard 
of living. Today Brazil’s population is 
a little over 65,000,000. 


Some Brazilians already enjoy a high 
standard of living. In Sao Paulo, for 
instance, skyscrapers are said to be 
“sprouting like mushrooms’. Two 
thirds of the families there have TV 
sets. 


For the individual Brazilian, how- 
ever, prosperity is the exception, not 
the rule. Less than a third of the popu- 
lation has money to spend. Schools are 
scarce and only half the people can read 
and write. Millions of Brazilians who 
live in the interior, have never seen a 
car. For many people, the country’s 
rivers, especially the 1,700-mile-long 
Amazon River and its tributaries, are 
the most dependable “road”’. 


Brazil is a treasure house of un- 
tapped wealth. Her iron ore deposits 
are the world’s largest. Her reserves of 
manganese, needed for the production 
of steel and iron, are the largest in the 
western Hemisphere. Brazil, too, is 
blessed with fertile farmlands. It pro- 
duces about half the world’s coffee sup- 
ply. Only the U.S. grows more corn and 
only Ghana produces more cocoa. 


The Brazilians are developing their 
own special art and culture as distinct 
from their European heritage. Some- 
body said of the Brazilians: “They 
have the sun in their hearts and gaiety 
in their temper!” RRM 


Letters received before September 20 from readérs 
who want pem Friends in Brazil will be forwarded 
by us to teenagers there, 
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IN THE YEAR 1872, No. 7 Saville Row, 
Burlington Gardens, was occupied by Phil- 
eas Fogg, Esq. Of the members of the Re- 
form Club in London few, if any, were more 
peculiar or more specially noticed than Phi- 
leas Fogg, although he seemed to make a 
point of doing nothing that could draw at- 
tention. Nothing was known about him ex- 
cept that he was a thorough gentleman and 
one of the handsomest men in English high 
society, 

Phileas Fogg was certainly an English- 
man though perhaps not a Londoner. No 
one had ever seen him at the Stock Exchange 
or the Bank, or at any of the offices in the 
city. He was a member of the Reform Club 
and of nothing else. 

Phileas Fogg was undeniably a wealthy 
man, but how he had made his fortune was 
more than the best-informed could say, and 
Mr. Fogg was the last person to whom it 
would have been wise to apply for informa- 
tion on the subject, As far as anyone knew, 
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With this issue, SUNSHINE starts a 


sparkling, new serial written by Jules 


Verne nearly a hundred years ago! 


by JULES VERNE 


Phileas Fogg had neither wife nor child, 
which may happen to the most respectable 
people; he had no relations, no friends. The 
man must have travelled everywhere—men- 
tally, if in no other way. One thing was cer- 
tain, however; Phileas Fogg had not left 
London for years. Those who had the hon- 
our of knowing him a little better than the 
rest said that no one had seen him elsewhere 
than at the Club, on his way to the Club or 
on his way home. He lived by himself in his 
house, which nobody ever entered. 


One servant ministered to all his wants. 
He lunched and dined at the Club at abso- 
lutely regular hours, in the same room, at 
the same table; he never treated his fellow- 
members, never invited a stranger. He went 
home at midnight punctually. 

Though not palatial. his house was made 
for extreme comfort. And the habits of the 
master being what they were, the service was 
very light; but Phileas Fogg required quite 
exceptional punctuality and regularity of his 
one servant. 

That very day, the second of October, 
Fogg had dismissed James Foster, because 
the fellow brought him shaving-water at 
eighty-four Fahrenheit instead of eighty-six, 
and he was expecting the new servant, who 
was to report himself between eleven and 
halfpast, 

Phileas Fogg was sitting in his arm-chair, 
squarely and bolt upright, with head erect 
and feet close together when James Foster, 
the dismissed servant, appeared and said, 
“The new servant.” 

A man some thirty years of age presented 
himself and bowed. 

**You are a Frenchman, and your name is 
Passepartout?"’ asked Fogg, 

“Jean Passepartout, if you please, sir,” 
replied the newcomer, “The surname has 
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stuck to me, justined as it was by my na- 
tural capacity for getting out of scrapes, | 
believe | am an honest fellow, sir, but, to tell 
you the truth, | have done more things than 
one to earn a living. Street singing, vaulting, 
tight-rope walking; I did all this, and then, 
to make better use of my accomplishments, 
[ became a teacher of gymnastics, and last 
I was a fireman in Paris. My service record 
actually contains mention of noteworthy 
fires. But it is now five years since I left 
France and became a valet in England, hav- 
ing a mind to see how I should like family 
life. Now, being out of a place, and hearing 
that Mr. Phileas Fogg was the most parti- 
cular gentleman in the United Kingdom, | 
have come to you, sir, in the hope of living 
here in peace and quietness, and forgetting 
the very name of Passepartout,”’ 


“Passepartout suits me very well,” replied 
the gentleman. “Your references are good. 
You know my terms?” 


“Yes, sir.’ 

“That is all right. What time do you make 
it?”* 

“Twenty-two minutes past eleven,” an- 


swered Passepartout, pulling out a huge sil- 
ver watch from the depths of his pocket. 


“You are slow,” said Mr. Fogg. 
“Pardon me, sir, but that’s impossible.”’ 


“You are four minutes slow. But it does 
not matter. Well, then, from this moment, 
eleven-twenty nine a.m., Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 2nd, 1872, you are in my service.” 
Thereupon Mr. Fogg got up, took his hat 
with his left hand, put it on and disappeared 
without saying another word. 


Passepartout heard the street-door shut 
once; it was his new master going out; then 
he heard it shut a second time; that was the 
dismissed servant, James Foster, making his 
exit. Passepartout remained alone in the 
house in Saville Row. 


* 2 


Passepartout was a real Parisian of Paris: 
for five years he had been living in England, 
acting as valet in London, and in vain look- 
ing for a master he could like. He was not 
one of thore swaggering comedy flunkeys, 
with a look of airy assurance and callous 
indifference—impudent rascals at best, Not 
a bit of it, He was a good fellow with a 
pleasant face, lips ever ready to taste of life. 
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He was a gentle, obliging fellow with one 
of those round heads that you will like to 
see on the shoulders of a friend. 


After being left alone, Passepartout began 
to inspect the house, He went over it from 
cellar to attic. It was a clean house, orderly, 
austere, puritanical, well arranged for serv- 
ice. He liked it. “This is all right; this will 
suit me down to the ground,” he said. He 
noticed in his room a card of instructions 
stuck over the clock—his daily-service 
routine. From eight o'clock in the morning, 
the regulation time at which Mr. Fogg got 
up, till half-past eleven, the hour at which 
he went out to lunch at the Reform Club, it 
specified every item of service, Then from 
half-past twelve in the morning to twelve 
at night, when the methodical gentleman 
went to bed, everything was noted down 
and settled in advance. 


Passepartout rubbed his hands, his broad 
face beamed, and he joyfully said, over and 
over again, “This will suit me! It’s the very 
thing I wanted! We shall get on famously 
together, Mr. Fogg and I! A man of stay-at- 
home and regular habits! A real machine! 
Well, I'm not sorry to serve a machine!” 
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not only used the scientific dis- 
coveries made in his day, but often 
anticipated developments which came 
many years later. In Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea Verne 
wrote about the submarine almost 
thirty years before it was invented, He 
wrote narratives of voyages on and 
under the sea, of travel on earth and 
flights in the air, foretelling in the 
guise of fiction, some of the most mod- 
ern achievements of man. Readers of 
his day thought the commonplace 
vehicles of today quite unbelievable. 
Today these novels are no longer so 
fantastic as they seemed when they 
were first published, but they are still 
read with delight, especially by boys. 
Jules Verne (1828-1905) was born 
at Nantes, southwest of Paris. After 
completing his studies he went to Paris 
to study law. At 20 he wrote the Jibret- 
tos (the songs and dialogues) for sev- 
eral operas. His interest in literature 
was aroused. Two years later he wrote 
a comedy in verse which was produced 
on the Paris stage. But eventually the 
travellers’ stories he wrote for the 
Musee des Familles seem to have 
revealed to him the true direction of 
his talent—being able to tell highly 
imaginative and fantastic exploits and 
giving them an air of plausibility by 
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I: his fantastic novels, Jules Verne 


JULES VERNE—Prophetic Novelist 


Jules Verne, the author of Around the World 
in Eighty Days, our new serial, was a fascinating 


person besides being an entertaining novelist, 


presenting them as scientifically pos- 
sible. 

In 1862 Verne achieved his first suc- 
cess with his novel Five Weeks in a 
Balloon. From that time on he wrote 
regularly and won both fame and for- 
tune with his works, Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth, From the Earth to 
the Moon, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, Around the World in 
Eighty Days, The Mysterious Island 
and Michael Strogoff, a story of Rus- 
sian adventure. 

Most of Verne’s novels were tran- 
slated into various European languages 
—some even into Japanese and Arabic. 

Later, several other writers, mostly 
Englishmen, began writing adventure- 
fiction. Among them was R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, Scottish writer of such excellent 
stories as The Young Fur-Traders, The- 
Coral Island and The World of Ice.. 
Another popular writer of adventure 
stories of the time was Sir Rider Hag- 
gard. Two of his most successful novels, 
both set in Africa, are She and King 
Solomon’s Mines. 

H. G. Wells, who may have been 
inspired by Jules Verne, carried the 
art of writing scientific fiction even 
further. He achieved fame with a series 
of fantastic novels like The Time Ma- 
chine, The Shape of Things to Come 
and War of the Worlds. = 29 
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The Mystery of Rain Clouds i 


Why does it rain? How are clouds born? Why does it rain heavily in some parts of the 


world and not at all in some other parts? Does sea salt play any strange role in the mon- 
soons: 


These and other questions have long baffled mankind. Now at last, thanks to the probing 
instruments of science, these ancient secrets are being unravelled. They tell a mysterious 


and fascinating tale. 


For hundreds of years mankind tried 
to make clouds. They boiled distilled 
water in huge, sealed glass jars. The 
pure air in the jars became heavy with 
water vapour, but no clouds formed. 
And then, someone put in a little sea 
water: in a few moments, tiny clouds 
began to grow. Scientists captured 
those tiny man-made clouds and tested 
them and found a strange thing: at 
the heart of every tiny droplet lay a 
very small speck of salt. That was the 
first time that man learnt how a cloud 
was born. 

In nature, the heat of the sun over 
the sea sucks up huge quantities of 
water vapour into the atmosphere. The 
amount of energy spent by the sun to 
draw up a cloud of water vapour is al- 
most unimaginable. Approximately 
590 gram calories of energy are re- 
quired to vaporise 1 gram of water. 
And the air must be saturated with 
water vapour before the first step in 
cloud formation can start. Once the air 
is saturated, however, a’ strong wind 
has also to blow over the surface of the 
oceans. Blown by these strong winds, 
every spray from the ocean waves leaps 
up into the air and evaporates. 

The water becomes part of the at- 
mosphere, but the fine grains of salt, 
cerried up in the spray of sea water, 


remain suspended in the air. These | 


specks of salt are hygroscopic—i.e., 
they absorb water. (This is why table 
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salt becomes moist in the monsoon.) 

The specks of salt are extremely 
tiny, less than 1/1000 of a millimetre 
square. But, as each speck is hygrosco- 
pic, a film of water forms around it. 
Then other particles of water are at- 
tracted to it, and the droplet grows 
larger and larger. Each cloud droplet 
contains 1 part of salt to 10,000 parts 
of water vapour. This is the reason 
why rain water does not taste salty! 

Salt, of course, is not the only nu- 
cleus around which a droplet can form. 
Generally any hygroscopic matter 
would do. Sometimes, when a vast for- 
est fire has started and all the efforts 
of the fire-fighters can not put it out, 
nature takes a hand. Clouds begin to 
gather and soon the rain pours down 
in sheets, putting out the fire. This is 
no lucky coincidence. Small particles 
of wood and ash have been blown into 
the air. During the world wars, after a 
heavy artillery firing sharp showers of 
rain used to fall. In fact, some farmers, 
anxious for rain, fire guns in the hope 
that somehow they would bring a rain 
storm. They would succeed only if the 
atmosphere is already saturated with 
vapour. 


CLoups CREATED 


Some years ago, in Australia, a 
strange old man said that he had dis- 
covered a way to create rain. He had 
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Lett to right: 1, Fair weather clouds, high up. 2. Clouds, about 6,000 ft. high up, appear like a quilt 
when viewed from above. 3. A fully developed thunder cloud with powerful vertical currents. 


six high towers built. On top of them 
he placed huge pans of yellow powder 
and lighted it. Soon the air was full 
of thick yellow and black evil-smelling 
smoke. In a few hours, the clouds be- 
gan to form and darken, thunder rum- 
bled, and there was a heavy shower 
of rain. His feat remained a mystery 
for many years. Then again the Aus- 
tralian aborigines have a Rain Dance 
which can bring rains. They performed 
the Rain Dance for Queen Elizabeth 
during her visit to Australia, and it 
rained even before they had finished! 

An explanation has now been found 
for ail these strange happenings. A!l 
have one thing in common: They 
create clouds of hygroscopic ‘dust’. 
This, like the particles of salt, attracts 
water vapour and a cloud begins to 
form. Soon, each speck of salt collects 
a cloud droplet around it, but 
a lot more energy is required to make 
it grow. (Much the same sort of thing 
heppens in a balloon: it is easy to blow 
a balloon to 3/4 of its size but much 
more difficult to fill it completely. By 
the time so many billions of cloud 
droplets come together, the cloud be- 
comes visible. It floats like a huge 
white, fleecy cotton wool towering pos- 
sibly 20,000 feet in the high freezing 
air. 

The icy peak of the cloud would look 
like fine strands of silk from an aero- 
piene. From ice crystals the cloud 
stretches down through layers of ice 
and water as it gets lower and warmer. 
till finally the lowest parts contain 
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enly water droplets. The great height 
of the cloud, and the tremendous tem- 
perature differences from the chill of 
its head to the warm mist below, 
creates a powerful current in the cloud. 

Occasionally, however, clouds do 
not freeze, even though they extend tu 
the cool regions of the sky. It is these 
clouds which require a little ‘help’. A 
cold layer is very necessary in the life 
of a rain cloud. 


SEEDING CLoups 


If the cloud has no ice to cool it suf- 
ficiently, aircraft is sometimes sent 
into it to ‘seed’ it with dry ice, which is 
frozen carbon dioxide. The dry ice is 
dropped on the upper part of the 
cloud. As the particles of ice pass 
through the cloud, they cool the sur- 
rounding cloud particles and natural 
ice forms in the cloud mass. 

To us on the ground a cloud appears 
to be a peaceful fluffy thing, but it is 
very far from this, as any airline pi- 
lot will tell you. It is a seething, 
angry boiling mass of forces, a minia- 
ture typhoon in itself. The most 
powerful jet plane, caught in the smal- 
lest of these clouds finds itself tossed 
and pitched like a straw! It is these 
powerful currents that play the last 
great role in the birth of rain. 

The powerful upward pull in the 
cloud sucks up the water droplets from 
its feet and pulls them into the freezing 
layers above. On their way up, large 
droplets collide with and absorb small- 
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SCHOOLGIRL’S DISCOVERY 


A 13-year-old Australian schoolgirl has 
brought out a theory which might affect 
world scientific research. Her theory is that 
chemical reaction is influenced by a magnetic 


field. 


All High School students learn in their 
Chemistry about chemical reactions and in 
their Physics, about magnetic fields, but few, 
if any, would have suspected or discovered 
any connection between these two very dif- 
ferent fields. 


Erin Potter, a student of the Bethlehem 
ladies school in Ashifield (near Sydney) ad- 
vanced her theory, supported by her research 
observations, as her entry in a scientific re- 
search competition. The work won her 30 
Australian Dollars (approx. Rs. 260) as 
First-Prize winner, along with two other stu- 
dents Erin will receive additional prize 
money if her theory proves useful to scien- 
tists. 

Actually, the theory was advanced some 
years ago but not proved completely. But 
Erin’s project was so well supported by her 
observations that some judges decided that, 
in fairness to her, it should be thoroughly 
tested. Her work on it now may lead to re- 
opening, of the theory, at higher level, es- 
pecially by those in industrial chemistry. 


The judges visited Miss Potter's School, 
and watched her perform the experiment. 
Being impressed, they went to the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales to test it with more 
advanced equipment. Further tests were 
made by some scientists too, 

A member of the N. S. W. Science Teach- 
ers Association, said, “Quite often such a 
discovery is made by a school boy or girl. 
Perhaps, it is because young minds are not 
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cluttered by already established theories. 
They can see and investigate relations be- 
tween things which older minds may over- 


look.” 
OPERATION GLUE 


Glue may play an important role in future 
surgical opertions. An opening in the pati- 
ents body could be shut by glueing instead 
of sewing as is commonly done today. 

Scientists at the Batelle Memorial Institute 
in Ohio (U.S.A.) have found a glue that 
sticks fast to living tissue. The glue is known 
as a ‘prepolymer’. It reacts with the tissue to 
stick fast to it. 


The scientists hope to develop a glue that 
would be absorbed by the body after a 
period of time. The current problem of re- 
moving stitches, and the scars the stitches 
leave on the skin would thus be eliminated. 


COMPUTER HELPS SPOT DEFECTS 


“Pictures” of human chromosomes 
printed by computers are helping scientists 
learn more about the causes of inherited dis- 
eases. 


The pictures are used to spot defective 
chromosomes* that cause inherited* dis- 
eases. 


To produce the computer pictures, a 
photograph of a human chromosome is taken 
through a microscope. A special kind of 
numbering device scans some 400,000 se- 
parate points on the photograph in 3/10 of 
a second, 


Each point on 
the photograph is 
given a number 
value according to 
oe 2 SS its degree of light- 
Ror Mesetere ereveqeges) «ess OF darkness 

BAIN seer" a*e*a*a*2*’ The computer re- 
ports its findings to a high-speed printer that 
reproduces an accurately numbered ‘“‘pic- 
ture’ of the chromosome. The printed charts 
are then compared to known normal charts 
and the abnormalities spotted. 

The use of the computer has increased the 
speed of chromosome analysis by as much 
as 500 times over earlier methods. 


— Se 

* chromosomes—small bodies in the cells of a living 
species. (Every species has a particular number of 
them) “inherited—got from older members of the 
family. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


I. Who or what are the following IV. 1. Name the 


and why were they in the news 
recently? 


1. Nixon 2. Bratislava 3, John 
Lynch 4. Biafra 


II. Name the major areas which 
were seriously affected by 
floods recently. 


III. 1. What mountain range separates 
two countries? 


2. Which animal’s babies weigh 
the most? 


Cricket, Hockey 
and Football players who got 
the Arjuna Awards for 1967. 


2. How many Indian Hockey 
players have been selected for 
the Olympics? Who are the 
goal keepers? 


V. 1. What do the following abbre- 
viations stand for? 


1. NASA, 2. ENT, 3. C.S.LR, 
4. G.D.R, 


(Answers on p. 38) 
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**Look at my hidden treasure’? 
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Look, an heiress In the making! eo 
These days heiresses are not born but: 
j made through judicious saving 

from childhood. Teach your ehitdren 
the savings habit. Join the 

Central Bank Savings Schemes 

by opening 

0 Home Savings Account 

0 Term Deposits Account 

0 Recurring Deposits Account 

f Ensure a bright future for your child. 


/ 


SAVE NOW TO BECOME AN HEIRESS LATER. 


| & CENTRAL BANK: 
(SEF) OF INDIA LIMITED 


Registered Office: Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-# 
V. C. PATEL-Chairman 
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173" (MYSTERY OF RAIN CLOUDS) 


er ones, and grow larger still. When 
they grow too big to be held up, they 
fall down again and sometimes break 
up into smaller drops which, in turn, 
are absorbed by other drops on their 
way up. 

Nothing has fallen to the earth as 
yet but all this movement begins to 
sap the cloud of its pent up energy. 

While this furious churning of the 
cloud is going on, the clashing of the 
billions of water particles begins to act 
like a monstrous dynamo. Titanic 
charges of electricity are built up with- 
in. When the charge is more than the 
cloud can hold, thunder begins to rum- 
ble. Lightning strikes within the dark 
cloud, and flashes from cloud to cloud 
and down to earth. 

No one has, as yet, worked out how 
to tap the fantastic electric power 
stored in the thunder clouds, but all 


this strength does not go to waste. As 
the lightning strikes across the sky, it 
fixes the nitrogen in the air and holds 
it ready to be showered down to the 
waiting earth. One can even smell this 
sometimes as a faint tingling odour*. 
It has been calculated that one good 
thunderstorm produces as much rich 
fertilizer for the plants of the earth as 
an entire year’s output of a huge ferti- 
lizer factory! 

But all these weaken the strength of 
the cloud. The cloud droplets keep 
growing. In about three hours from the 
tiny microscope specks of their birth, 
they become million times larger! 

They cannot be held up any longer. 
With a final rumble of thunder, the 
cloud gives up its strength, and its bur- 
den, and the rain drops are released 
from their huge dark, prison. 

They plunge down to earth, and a 
drenching monsoon rainstorm is upon 
us. 
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OTH DECAY att ony! 


Because: Just one brushing with Colgate Dental Cream 
removes upto 85% of odour and decay-causing bacteria. 
Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly 
stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops more decay —for more people — than ever 
before reported in all dentifrice history. Only 
Colgate has this proof! 

Children easily get the habit of regular brushing 
with Colgate because they love its long-lasting, 
minty flavour! 

Brush regularly with Colgate for cleaner, fresher 


Uf you prefer a powder, 
get all these benefits from 
Colgate Tooth Powder 

...acan lasts months ! 
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...MORE PEOPLE BUY COLGATE THAN ANY OTHFR DENTAL CREAM IN THE WORLD 
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Parents! Don’t take chances 
with young feet... 
they have to last a lifetime! 


In Bata Liliput, you will find the correct construction and 
foot-free comfort that is best for growing young feet. Smart and 
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Ants are considered to be industrious and, on the whole, harmless insects. 
They don’t spread disease like bugs and fleas, they don’t chew up woollens 
and paper like fish-ants and they don’t make distracting noises like crickets. 
They are not as unwelcome in the kitchen as cockroaches. Yet here is a story 


of ants to fill your heart with terror! 


“THE ANTS ARE COMING this way,” the 
Brazilian official told me with growing con- 
cern. 


“An army ten miles long, two miles wide! 
They will reach your plantation in two days. 
You've got to get out of here!” 


; “Nothing can drive me from my planta- 
tion,” I said, ‘‘not even a herd of elephants.’ 


The official stood up. “‘If you don’t care 
about your own life, at least think about the 
lives of your workers.” 


“I'll use my brains against the ants,” I 
said, 


“You're crazy!” the official shouted. “In 
six minutes, these ants can eat a buffalo to 
the bone.” Then he left. During my three 
years as a planter in Brazil, | thought, | had 
overcome drought, flood, and the plague. 
Surely we could overcome an army of ants!" 

A river ran along one side of my planta- 
tion. I had built a dam on the river that fed 
water into a canal, which was twelve feet 
wide and surrounded the plantation on the 
other three sides. Unless ants could build 
rafts, they could never get across the canal. 
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Then there was another canal nearer the 
ranch house. It was lined with cement, an 
it circled the hill on which the house stood. 
Pipes from petrol tanks entered this empty 
canal, If by some miracle the ants got across 
the water canal, the petrol canal would stop 
them. 


I sent the women and children to safety 
across the river. The cattle were also sent 
across the river to a safe place. Before long, 
a worker reported that the ants could be 
seen. | went to have a look. A long, black 
shadow was creeping over the hills. Grass 
and bushes fell in its path. 


Before we knew it the ants were upon US- 
They were pouring into the outer canal by 
the thousands. Thousands drowned, but 
these were followed by others. They swam 
and sank. More kept coming. Soon they were 
using the dead ants as stepping stones. 


The next morning I rode my horse along 
the water canal. Ants were grouped on the 
other side, not moving. But when | came 
opposite the jungle area | saw that the trees 
were covered with ants! Instead of eating 
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the leaves, the ants were chewing through 
the stems. A thick shower of leaves fell to 
the ground. I had thought that ants could 
not build rafts. Of course, I was wrong. 
Each leaf was a raft for several ants! 


I galloped back to my men. “Bring petrol! 
petrol! And bring shovels!"’ I shouted. 


Streams of petrol and clumps of earth 
kept the ants from landing. But the number 
of floating leaves kept growing. Going over 
to the dam, I| told the man at the control 
wheel to reduce the water going into the 
canal, then wait a few moments, and then 
let the water rise again. I told him to do 
this over and over again. 


The water in the canal would sink and 
with it the leaves. Then a great rush of water 
would race through the canal, sweeping 
leaves and ants away to the river. 


Again and again, the water sank and rose. 
Then suddenly it stopped rising, Something 
was wrong. A worker rushed up. ““They're 
oot he cried. Nearly two hours had gone 

y. 


While the men had been busy in one 
place, the ants had crossed at another. Be- 
fore the man at the dam could let the water 
back in, he was covered with ants. He ran 


for his life, 


When I realized this, I fired three shots 
into the air. This was the pre-arranged signal 
for retreat. We now had to prepare our se- 
cond line of defence—the petrol canal. 


The ants did not try to swim the petrol 
canal. Instead they collected bark, twigs and 
leaves and pushed these into the petrol. 
Then they swarmed onto their floating 
bridge. Soon the petrol ditch was covered 
with ants. Then I took a lighted match and 
threw it into an open patch of petrol, jump- 
ing back. A great flash of fire roared from 
the canal. 


It was some time before the petrol burned 
down to the bottom. As the cement cooled. 
the ants marched forward again, Again the 
canal was filled with petrol and set fire to. 
Still the ants came and the petrol began to 
run out—in a matter of half an hour. 

% * * 


For the first time, I began to get worried. 
I had only one hope now—to dam the river 
completely and flood the plantation. The 
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house stood on higher ground. The flood 
would not reach it. 


It was possible—if one could only get to 
the dam! Nearly two miles lay between the 
house and the dam—two miles of ants! 


I couldn't ask another man to do it. | 
would make the run myself. | told my men, 
“The moment I'm over the ditch, set fire to 
the petrol again. That will hold the ants till 
the flood comes. Then wait for me. I'll be 


back.”’ y, 


I put on high leather boots and heavy 
gloves. I coverd my eyes with light goggles, 
| even plugged my nose and ears with cotton. 
Finally the men soaked my clothes with 
petrol, 


I was half way to the dam before I felt 
the ant’s under my clothes and on my face. 
I had to keep running. Running, Running. 


Then I was at the dam and gripping the 
wheel that would let the water out, Ants 
flowed over my hands, arms, and shoulders. 
Before I had turned the wheel even once, 
they were on my face. Now the water was 
overflowing the canal and flooding the land. 


By this time | was mad with pain. | felt 
like jumping into the river. But there I would 
have been killed by the man-eating fish. So 
I started running back, knocking ants from 
my bleeding face and bloody clothes. 


I tripped over a stone and fell. | tried to 
get up. It seemed impossible, In minutes | 
would be eaten up. Somehow, | dragged 
myself to my feet and staggered forward 
again. The men had lighted the petrol ring 
of fire again. 


The flames in the trench had died down 
for a moment. | leaped across. Then | 
fainted for the first time in my life. The men 
rushed to me and tore off my clothes, They 
removed the ants. Then the men carried me 
into the ranch house and put me to bed. 

*% * % 


As the flames died once more, you could 
see water, instead of ants. The river had 
swept over the plantation. It had carried 
away the entire army of ants. Next morning 
| opened my eyes. “Everything in order?” 
I asked. 


“They're gone,"’ said one of my men. 
“I told you I'd come back,” I said. shut 
my eyes, and slept. RMR 
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AN INDIAN LEGEND 


The Great Flood 


ONG ago, when the 
at world was young, 

there lived a very 
saintly man called Manu. 
His one thought in life 
was to be holy and good, 
to avoid all sin and to 
grow in wisdom. 

People came to him for 
advice and help and he 
was always ready to help 
them. Because he was 
good and wise, he was 
able to do wonderful 
things, and people 
thought of him as a god. 

One day Manu was 
standing by the river and 
saying his prayers. As he 
prayed, he lifted water in 
his cupped hands and of- 
fered it to the gods. Just 
then he noticed that a 
tiny fish was lying in his 
hand. Very gently he put 
it back in the river. But, 
to his great surprise, the 
fish began to speak. 

“Save me!” it cried. 
“In the river there are 
many enemies who lie in 
wait for me. Put me 
where I shall be safe, and 
the gods will surely re- 
ward you.” 

So Manu lifted the lit- 
tle fish out of the river 
and put it into a jar 
which he had filled to 
take home with him. 

The iittle fish was very 
happy in the jar, safe 
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from its enemies, and 
Manu fed it every day. 
Soon, it began to grow 
too big for the jar, and 
it asked Manu to find a 
large place for it. 

Manu looked about till 
he found a tank, and he 
put the fish in that. Still 
the fish grew and grew 
until it was too big for 
the tank. 

“Oh Manu, great and 
holy man,” said the fish, 
“T am now so large that 
this tank is too small for 
me. I must have a river 
to swim in. Will you 
please put me into a 
river?” 

So, Manu lifted the 
great fish in his arms and 
carried it to the river 
Ganges. It lived happily 
there for some time, but 
it still kept on growing. 
Soon it was like a young 
whale, and the river was 
hardly deep enough for 


it. Once again it cried to 
Manu for help. 

Now it seemed too 
heavy to lift, but because 
of his learning and holi- 
ness, Manu was able to 
lift it and take it down to 
the sea. As he put it into 
the sea, the fish thanked 
him and said, 

“Four times you have 
helped me, O Manu, and 
now in return I will save 
your life. Do as I say and 
you will be safe. 

“There is going to be a 
great flood. It will cover 
the whole earth, and all 
the people, animals, birds 
insects, trees and plants 
will be destroyed. Build 
yourself a great boat and 
put in it the seeds of all 
living creatures. I will 


come to you again when 
all this is done.” 

Manu did as he was 
told. Then the floods 
started. The waters rose 
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was covered. Manu was 
safe in the boat which 
was tossed about by the 
waves and the wind. 
Then one day, he saw 
the great fish. It had 
large horns upon its head 
and back, and it had 
grown so big that it was 
larger than any whale. 
Manu threw a rope over 
the fish’s horns, and the 
fish towed the boat along. 
For many vears the flood 


Every nation has a ‘flood’ story in its folk 


continued, and all the 
time the faithful fish 
stayed with Manu. 

At last, the fish pulled 
the boat up to the top of 
a high mountain which 
was just showing above 
the waters. There the boat 
rested, and as the waters 
went down, it settled on 
the mountain. Then the 
fish said, “O Manu be- 
cause you are a good and 
holy man, and because 
you were kind to a tiny 
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helpless fish, I have saved 

your life. I am the great 

vod Brahma. Hear me 

and obey my commands: 

Take the seeds of all liv- 

ing things and make a 
ew world.” 


Manu fell at the god’s 
feet and promised to do 
all he was told. 


When the flood waters 
went down, Manu set to 
work to make the world 
anew. 


occurred, Most people think 


tales and legends. The Jews, for example, were 
so convinced of it they included the story 
of Nozgh’s Ark in their sacred history which 
became the Old Testament. Do any of our 
readers know the ‘flood’ stories of China, 
Japan or other cultures? 

There is still a scientific controversy over 
the question whether such a universal flood 


that when man first learnt to farm and to 
use ‘domestic’ animals, he lived in the fertile 
valleys of the great rivers which would flood 
their banks every year and deposit fresh soil. 
Once in a while, a greater food would occur 
and only those people would survive who 
had stored their &rain—especially the seed 
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These pages in SUNSHINE have, for f 
cabulary and grammar. Now, using 
completely NEW English ‘lesson’ — one 


cular needs of Indian teenagers. 


Try out “How did Dr. Khanna know?” for a sample. Send in your answer-coupon 
and tell us whether or not you like this new approach. 


ourteen years, helped our readers improve their vo- 
the most modern methods, we shall be giving you a 
that is fun and which concentrates on the parti- 


A GENTLEMAN 


NCE when the 

world champion 

boxer, John L. 
Sullivan, was advising a 
rowdy to quieten down, 
he said, “It don’t cost 
nothing to be a gentle- 
man.” At the beginning, 
being a gentleman might 
cost some effort but soon 
it will be just a habit to 
behave well. 

This notion is quite 
different from the ideas 
which prevailed in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth cen- 
tury when the idea of a 
‘gentleman’ first came 
into being. In those days, 
a gentleman was essen- 
tially a man of gentle— 
that is, noble—birth. He 
was above his fellow- 
men who were his ten- 
ants. His family were the 
recognised wealthy over- 
lords. 

However, this could 
not last forever. During 
the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth I, England became 
a prosperous country 
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through trade and many 
wealthy merchants were 
knighted. Thus many 
who had previously been 
ordinary citizens with no 
idea of how gentlemen 
behaved, were thrown 
into court circles. The 
questions then arose: Did 
a man who was a gentle- 
man by birth, have to be- 
have in a gentlemanly 
way in order to qualify 
as a gentleman at all? 
Could one who was not 
born agentleman become 
one by acquiring the 
manners and education 
of a gentleman? 

The problems were 
hotly debated for some- 
time Eventually it came 
about that the honour of 
being called a gentleman 
could be given to anyone 
who possessed gentle- 
manly qualities, irrespec- 
tive of birth. This is es- 
pecially so in the twen- 
tieth century. 

When the notion of 
gentlemanly behaviour 


first came into being, the 
feudal system prevailed. 
A kingdom was divided 
into the estates of the 
nobles which were again 
sub-divided and given as 
a reward for loyal serv- 
ices. Thus, this system 
helped the nobles of the 
Middle Ages to keep con- 
trol over their lands. In 
exchange for the taxes 
and the homage they re- 
ceived, the nobles were 
bound to maintain law 
and order and to protect 
their tenants, in the event 
of war. The gentlemanly 
code of behaviour de- 
manded, above all, fair 
play. The nobleman’s 
wife was the ‘lady’ of the 
castle. She supervised 
the domestic side of the 
castle’s affairs. And, of 
course, like her lord, she 
was gracious, just and 
highly cultured. 

Today’s gentleman and 
lady are also cultured, 
gracious and just, though 
of course, they are not 
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necessarily of noble birth. 
Essentially, they are peo- 
ple who play fair. 


A. Main Idea. 


When we use the term 

‘gentleman’ we mean a 

man 

1. who is always chival- 
rous. 


2. who is born 
noble family. 


3. who is never harsh. 
B. Details. 


It costs nothing to be a 
gentleman because a gen- 
tleman. 


into a 


1. minds his own busi- 
ness. 


2. only settles other peo- 
ple’s disputes. 


3. is always well-behav- 
ed. 


C. Fact from Opinion. 
True chivalry consists of 


1. maintaining law and 
order. 


2. helping 
need. 


anyone in 


3. protecting the weak 
and helpless. 


(Answers on p. 38) 


Dr. Khanna went to 
visit a friend, Mahesh 
Kumar. When he got 
there, learned that 
Mahesh had hanged him- 
self three days before. 


“I can’t believe it,” 
Khanna told the inspec- 
tor. “Mahesh was in very 
good health and spirits.” 


“I looked into the case 
myself,” the inspector 
said. “A man named Anil 
Murthy says he drove 
home late that night. 
From his car, he saw a 
light on upstairs. As 
he got of his car, he 
looked up at the open 
window. He saw Kumar 
tying a rope around his 
neck. The other end of 
the rope was tied —— a 
board in the ceiling. Then 


¥ Y SOLUTION To AUGUST EXERCISE 


Answers: 1. to. 2. do. 3. named or 
called. 4. truck, 5, with or carry- 
ing. 6. noticed or saw. 7. into or 
inside. 8. was. 9, been. 10. or. 

Mystery Solution: Jaiswal told the 
truth, and Modi had tried to choke 
his wife. Dr. Khanna figured out 
that Modi had been surprised by 


the arrival of Jaiswal and had hur- 
tied to the backyard—his alibi of 
watering his garden. If Modi had 
been in the garden all the time, he 
would have investigated why the 
water stopped flowing. The truck 
wheels were parked on the garden 
hose for about 2 minutes, 


The following were the first to send the correct mystery solution: 


Manohar Kamath, Bombay-16. Himanshu Mehtaji, Madras, 


Yanick 


Pierce, Bombay 50. Pankaj Patel, Bombay 6. 
(Only Manohar Kamath filled in the blanks correctly.) 
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Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels, Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. Khanna 
know? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published. ) 


Murthy. Kumar kick 
away the stool he was 
standing on.” 

The inspector paused, 
then went on. Murthy 
found the front door 
locked. So he ran to a 
neighbour and telephoned 
me. He told———exactly 
what I have told you. 
When I got to Kumar’s 
house, I had 
door. Then Murthy and 
I raced three flights 
to the room. Kumar 
dead. The whole floor was 
clear, except the 
overturned stool. 

Dr. Khanna looked 
puzzled. “I would like 
visit the house 
again,” he said. “From 
what you have told me 
of Murthy’s story, he is 
lying.” 


it 
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Beautiful prints on practical fabrics. 
On 2 x 2 poplins 
to keep you cool in summer. 
On easy-to-wear, easy-to-care-for Batiste, 
a ‘Terene’/cotton blend. 
On crease-resistant Sanforized poplins 
that need only the lightest ironing. 
At prices to suit every budget 
In designs to suit every taste. 
Hot mod colours. Cool refreshing colours 
And soft subtle shades. 
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13" (AROUND THE WORLD) 


In the meantime, in the Club Mr. Phileas 
Fogg and his cronies were discussing a theft 
that had occurred in the Bank of England 
that day. 


“In the first place, the man is not a thief,” 
Mr, Gauthier Ralph said seriously. 

“Not a thief, what? The fellow who dis- 
appeared with fifty-five thousand pounds in 
bank- notes!"’ 

“No,” answered Gauthier Ralph. 

“What then, is he a manufacturer?” asked 
John Sullivan. 

e Morning Chronicle says he’s a gen- 
dean.” said Phileas Fogg, 

The talk went on and a few of the group, 
one of whom was Gauthier Ralph, felt justi- 
fied in feeling that the culprit would not 
escape. “] maintain,” said Andrew Stuart, 
“that the chances are in favour of the thief 
escaping." 

“Nonsense!"’ replied Ralph. ‘‘There is not 
a country left in which he can take refuge.” 

“Utter rot!” 

“Where do you think he’d go>” 

“I can’t say," said Andrew Stuart, “but, 
after all, the world is large enough. 

“It was,”’ said Phileas Fogg in an under- 
tone. 

“What do you mean by was? Has the 
world become smaller?" 

“OF course it has,’’ said Gauthier Ralph, 
“since one can travel over it ten times more 
rapidly than a hundred years ago!” 

“You must confess,”’ Andrew Stuart said, 
addressing Ralph, “that you have hit upon 
a funny way of showing that the world has 
become smaller. Because one can go round 
it in three months. . 

“In as few as eighty days,”’ said Phileas 
Fogg. 

“Yes, indeed,” said John Sullivan, ‘in 
eighty days now that section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway between Rothal 
and Allahabad has been opened.” 

“Yes, eighty days!"’ agreed Andrew 
Stuart, “but that is making no allowance for 
rough weather, head winds, wrecks, etc.” 

“Allowing for everything,” replied 
Phileas Fogg. 

“What! Even if the Red Indians removed 
the rails!"" cried Stuart, “‘if they stopped the 
train, plundered the luggage-vans, and 
scalped the travellers!"’ 

“Allowing for everything,” replied Mr. 

ogg. 
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“Well, Mr. Fogg,”’ said Mr, Stuart, ps i 
bet you four thousand pounds you can’t do 
i” 

“My dear Stuart,’’ said Fallentin, ‘‘calm 
yourself. This is not serious.” 

“When I make a bet,”” replied Stuart, “I 
always mean what I say." 

“Very well,”’ said Mr. Fogg, turning to 
his fellow-members, ‘I have twenty thou- 
sand pounds on deposit at Baring’s Bank. I 
am quite prepared to wager this sum... 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” exlaimed 
John Sullivan, ‘‘that you might lose through 
a single unforeseen delay!” 

There is no such thing as the unfore- 
seen,’ was Fogg's reply. “Well, gentlemen, 
do you accept?” 

Messrs, Stuart, Fallentin, Sullivan, Flana- 
gan and Ralph consulted together and signi- 
fied their acceptance. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Fogg, “the Dover 
train leaves at eight-forty-five. I shall take 
it.” 

The group received this in shocked 
silence. 

“Therefore,” he went on, ‘‘since today is 
Wednesday, the 2nd of October, | shall have 
to be back in London, in this very drawing- 
room of the Reform Club, on Saturday, the 
21st of December, at eight-forty-five in the 
evening. Gentleman, here is a cheque for 
twenty thousand pounds. If I am not here— 
it will be yours."’ At that moment, seven 
o'clock was striking, Mr. Fogg was asked if 
he would like to leave. 

“I’m always ready,’ he answered. “‘! will 
leave after this game.” 


(To be continued): 


15 t= (JULES VERNE): 


Jules Verne’s own novels, however 
will certainly long continue to delight 
readers by reason of their sparkling 
style, lively descriptions and their 
amusing and good-natured carica- 
tures.* Verne’s style was apparently 
inherited from Alexandre Dumas 
whose books, The Count of Monte 
Cristo and The Three Musketeers, etc. 
have thrilled generations of teenagers. 


* caricature—a cartoon in words; usually a humorous 
description of a person, 
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Green foliage is always attractive 
and by a very simple arrangement 
you can have growing greenery in your 
room. 

Cut off the thick end of a carrot and 
scoop out the inside to form a cup. 
Fasten 3 wires or strings to this and 
hang it up. Fill the scooped out portion 
with water every day. Soon green foli- 
age will sprout from the part hanging 
down and when it grows and spreads 
out, it has the appearance of a dainty 
fern. 


HOW DID THEY CROSS THE FERRY? 


Sunil and Anil, with their father and 
the village postman, stood at the ferry, 
waiting to cross. Sunil and Anil each 
weighed 40 kg and their father and the 
postman each weighed 80 kg. But the 
boat could not carry more than 80 kg 
at a time. 

How did they all cross the ferry? 

—sent by Shakuntala Vazirani, 
Bombay. 
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For Your Recipe Book 


SWEET POTATO PUREES 


Needed: 1 cup mashed sweet potatoes, 
114 cups wheat flour, salt, and ghee or 
cil for deep frying. 

Method: Knead the flour and the sweet 
potatoes with salt to taste, adding a 
little water, if mecessary, until the 
dough can be rolled out easily. Divide 
into 12 equal parts. Roll out thin. Drop 
each puree in hot oil or ghee and fry 
until light brown. Ordinary potatoes 
can also be used. 


IS SEEING BELIEVING? 


The following examples will show 
you that impressions of things as seen 
by the eyes and the true measurements 
aren’t always the same. 


1. Look at lines A and B. They appear 


to be of different lengths. Measure 
them. What are their lengths? 


2, Is this a flight of stars going up OF 
a flight of stairs coming down? Just 
keep looking at the figure for a little 
while and you'll soon find out. 


Sunshine 


en 


By You | 


A 
Young Writers’ Section 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it is 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photo 


article) should be very clear, 


graphs (independent, or illustrating your 
on glossy paper. 

Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will bedestroyed after 3 months. 

Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


Kwon If IT Could Have The Year Again 


(May-June Contest) 


Y last school session commenced 

in July 1967. I did not take ser- 

iously to my studies that year. 
So, I have been detained in the same 
class, and I, lost one year. 

I was depressed when I examined 
how I spent last year. I did not utilize 
my time properly and was carefree 
more so during the holidays. 


Even after the reopening of our 
school, books, were hardly available. 
The teacher as a result, proceeded 
slowly with the lessons. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, I did not study at 
home. 

The first terminal examination came. 
I was fortunate to get through, and 
rank sixth in the class. 


Alas, pride comes before a fall. My 
approach to studies invariably remain- 
ed slack. In the second term, the teach- 
ers, tactfully covered as much as three 
chapters a day. I was behind my class- 
mates. Then, I failed in the second 
terminal examination. This however, 
did not surprise or worry me at all. I 
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resolved to make up in the third term. 

As the final examination approached 
I was heavily burdened by a year’s 
course; for, I had not revised. I thought 
of taking tuition but time was too 
short. Soon, I was in the clutches of the 
annual examination. I took to cram- 
ming. After this sudden strain, I was 
running fever during the rest of the 
tests. The questions were too stiff for 
me. To an unprepared student like me, 
they were above standard. My answers 
were wrong or unsatisfactory but I had 
still a faint hope of passing. However, 
my failure seemed like a bolt from the 
blue. It meant the drudgery of repeat- 
ing the class for another 365 days. 
Above all, it was disgraceful. I also fell 
into evil company during the holidays. 
I joined some mischievous boys and 
played throughout the day. A good fri- 
end cautioned me. but I turned a deaf 
ear, and quarrelled with him. 

By now you may be despising me. 
But let me mention a salient feature. I 
was adjudged the Best Sportsman and 
the Third Best Athlete of out district. 
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Only STREPSILS 
kill the germs that cause 
these troubles- 


: BECAUSE only Strepsils contain two powerful antiseptics, 
: 2:4-dichlorobenzyl alcohol and amy!-meta-cresol. 
| Dissolved slowly in the mouth, Strepsils have proved power 
to kill the germs that cause sore throat... to bring complete relief 


faster than anything you've tried. Always keep medically-proved 
Strepsils handy. Good for children, too! 


Take STREPSILS 
at the first sign of 
sore throat: irritation, 


PSILS 


medically proved difficulty in 
swallowing, 
fe tuk 2 ¢ hoarseness, cough, 
Aore, hunks ee smoker's throat, 
and. Coughs Rts = dry throat, etc. 
| . =] 
aesoorTs 
CMEs.tA snoouct 
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But the prize-distribution, to my mis- 
fortune did not come off due to some 
mismanagement. 

Now I fully realize my mistakes and 
wish to make good the loss. If a time 
machine carried me back to July 1967, 
I am fully confident I would begin the 
scholastic year well with determination 
and never fall into arrears in my stu- 
dies. I would be well on my guard, and 
not quarrel with worthy friends or fall 
into bad company. I would strive for 


i te 


FEW days ago we were sitting 

with our books, preparing for our 

second term examinations. But 
we have passed through that period 
and come into the Puja Season. Before 
we only thought of Geography, His- 
tory, Mathematics, and other subjects. 
Now we think of gay clothes, new 
shoes, visiting ‘Pujas Pandals’ and sit- 
ting with Daddy in a restaurant. 
Everything and everybody seem to 
have changed overnight. 

This is because we have drawn closer 
to our annual Puja festival. It is all very 
well to enjoy the Pujas. But what is 
the Puja? What is the meaning of the 
word ‘Puja’? 

The word ‘Puja’ means ‘worship’. 
During the Pujas we worship the god- 
dess ‘Durga’. There are two gods and 
goddesses with her. The two gods are 
called ‘Ganesh’ and ‘Kattick’, and the 
two goddesses are ‘Saraswati’ and 
‘Lakshmi’. 

It is said in legend that ‘Durga’ came 
down to this earth to free us of the ter- 
rible monster named ‘Mahashwashur’. 
The image that is made of ‘Durga’ in 
the ‘Puja Pandal’ shows the fight be- 
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the first place in athletics. And then, 
on the prize-distribution day, I would 
proudly walk up to the Chief Guest as 
2 good all-rounder, to receive my prize. 

—Maninder Pal Singh, Liluah. 


Se 
Prize Winner 


JULY COVER TITLE CONTEST 


“Onwards—to new destinations’ 
—sent by Manohar Kamath, Bombay 16. 


THE PUJA FESTIVAL 


tween ‘Durga’ and ‘Mahashwashur’. 


The construction of ‘Puja Pandals’ 
and the building of the images cost a 
lot of money. This money is collected 
by taking donations from the people 
of the locality in which the ‘Puja Pan- 


An idol-maker giving the finishing touches, 
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dal’ will be set up. The youths who 
control the business-side of the Pujas 
meet the expenses with the donations. 
Of course, whoever can afford it, have 
a private Puja. 


The Puja lasts for four days, and on 
the fourth day, the images of the gods 
and goddesses are immersed in the 
river. On the fourth day we have what 
we call our ‘Bijoya’. On the ‘Bijoya’ 
day we go to our neighbours and greet 
them. To the elders we do the Indian 
salute by touching their feet and then 
touching our heads. Greetings being 
over, we sit down to some sweetmeats. 


The Pujas of the past and the Pujas 
of the present differ greatly. Before, the 
expenses for a Puja were collected with 


JAMSHEDJI N. TATA 


—drawn by 


Carlton Smith, Bhusaval 


The last instalment of The Maneaters of 
Kumaon by Jim Corbet appeared in 
the August issue of ‘Sunshine’ with the 
kind permission of the Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 
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spiritual intent. But today few take 
note of the religious significance. Most 
of the youths of today, at the Pujas, 
mainly think of the most modern Hindi 
film songs that will be played over the 
gramophone for the whole area to hear. 
They also think of how much money 
will be left over after the expenses of 
the Pujas have been met. 

The Pujas is the main festival of the 
Hindus in Bengal. Every year, in the 
end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber, we have our Pujas. The festival is 
like a litle patch of green and a little 
pool of water in a vast desert of sand. 
So now friends, we have come to our 
Pujas again. Take the deeper meaning 
of it. Yet have fun! 


—Satya Priya Banerjee, Calcutta. 


STARS AT NIGHT 


The stars set up in the heavens so high, 

Won’t they ever, ever come nigh? 

They illuminate the heavens, so bright 

On a clear and dark and moonless 
night. 


Where e’re I wander o’er moor and 
hill 

There they are, following me still. 

They are the lights that light up the 
road 

From earth’s dark place to heaven’s 
abode. 


As I look up yes, there they are, 

Their twinkling showing that they are 
afar. 

Though they seem far, yet close they be 

For they are the symbols of God, to me. 


—Derek Marshall, 
St. Peter’s High School, Panchgani. 
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OLYMPIC HIGHLIGHTS 


The long awaited and 
much talked of Mexico 

lympics are drawing nearer 
and nearer—now they are 
just over a month away! 
Meanwhile very many 
sports-lovers got a jolt when 
they heard that a strong 
earth tremor followed by a 
hailstorm in early August, 
rocked Mexico city, killing 
some people and_ injuring 
many. But, later came the 
news that only downtown 

exico was affected, and 
the Olympics site was ‘little 
affected"’. 

The most extraordinary 
feature of this year’s Olym- 
pics is the unusually high 
altitude of the venue, which 
will be a new—and perhaps, 
a difficult — experience to 
most athletes. (See Sun- 
shine, September '67.) Last 
month again, a marathon 
trial was conducted, for 
which doctors and nurses 
with oxygen tanks were sta- 
tioned every 200 metres 
along the route. Only 9 of 
the 36. starters—all Mexi- 
cans—finished the tough 
race. The young doctors 
followed the tailend runners 
to check on their condition. 

e runner was persuaded 
to give up but few of the 
others made use of the 
oxygen. 

As regards the Indian 
team, the Indian Olympic 
Association is awaiting the 
government's approval of 


the proposals. The [.0.A., f 


after its meeting in May, 
made the following propo- 
sals: Hockey (18 players 
plus two officials), Wrest- 
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ling (6 plus 2), Athletics (8 
plus 1), Weightlifting (| 
plus 1), Shooting (2 plus | 
gun mechanic), the chief de 
mission and the secretary, 
Total 44, 

Pakistan will send 27 com- 
petitors, accompanied by 
seven officials, to compete 
in hockey, wrestling, athle- 
tics and boxing. 

For the Indian competi- 
tors, the All India Council 
of Sports fixed the qualify- 
ing standard: only those 
who qualify for the tenth 
best world performance may 
be included. For wrestling, 
the sixth best performance 
in the last world wrestling 
championships was set as the 
standard, (Less than half 
the leading countries had 
taken part then.) However 
the council might consider 
cases of wrestlers about 
whom the I.0.A. is convin- 
ced that they would finish 
within the first ten in Mexi- 
co. It has set up a sub-com- 
mittee to look into all such 
cases and all matters -con- 
nected with India’s partici- 
pation in the Olympics. 

India’s Rex A. Norris, 
probably one of the world’s 
greatest hockey coaches, is 
training a exican team 
which, he predicts, will finish 
among the top 10 at the 
Games. is is a remark- 
able prediction, considering 
that two years ago there was 
hardly a hockey stick to be 
ound in Mexico, 

As hosts of the 1968 
Games, Mexico can field 
teams in all events. They 
engaged Norris to teach 


them how to play hockey. 

orris has been coaching 
for about 20 years in vari. 
ous countries, He won us 
gold medal for hockey at the 
Games in 1928 when India 
won the event for the first 
time, 


Be Champion in 
Badminton 
with 
A. BOSE’S 
SHUTTLE COCKS 


exclusively manufac- 

tured for Class Play 
AIR-WIN, EVE LAST 

and BLUE-FLYER 


Skilled manufacturers 
of 38 years’ standing 
experience. 


A. BOSE & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
quality Footballs & 
Badminton Shuttlecocks 


P.O. Banibon, 
Dist. HOWRAH 


Ask any Wholesale 
Dealer, 
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After 25 years’ service the proof- reader 
had trouble with his eyesight, so he retired 
and opened a restaurant. 

“Look here,’ yelled a customer, “‘there 
are needles in my soup.” 

“Typographical error,’ said the proprie- 
tor. “Should have been noodles.” 

% * * 


Boy: | want to buy a pencil. 
Salesman: Hard or soft? 
Boy: Hard. It's for a stiff exam. 

* Pr * 


A school teacher finding the children 
noisy when he entered the classroom, slap- 
ped his open hand down on his desk and 
ordered sharply, 1 demand pandemon- 
jum!’ 

The class quietened down immediately. 

“Tt isn't what you ask for,” the teacher 
commented later, “It's how you ask it.” 


# % % 
Father: | wonder why that clock is always 
so slow? 


Son: You would be slow, too. If you had 
been running all day. 


% Pn * 

Sharad: I wonder why elephants have 
trunks? 

Ashish: I suppose because they can't afford 
suitcases. 


% * * 


Akbar once wanted to know how inde- 
pendent men were. He sent for a hundred 
men and asked how many of them obeyed 
their wives. Ninety-nine of them walked ac- 
ross the hall declaring that they did 
so. The emperor felt that the remaining man 
deserved an award. But Birbal suggested 
that he be asked why he stood alone. 

The man replied, ““When all the others 
moved across the room my wife ordered 
me to stay where | was.” 

* Fy * 
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Doctor: What's your average weight? 
Patient: I don’t know. 
Doctor: What's the most you weighed? 
Patient 180 lbs. 

Doctor: And what's the least you weighed? 
Patient: Six pounds, eight ounces. 


* % * 


Two modern youngsters were discussing 
the subject of piggy banks. 

“ae think it’s childish to save money that 
way," declared little Sheila. 

‘I too think so,”’ replied Rita. “Besides | 
believe also that it encourages children to 
become misers.”’ 


“And that’s not the worst of it,’ added 
Sheila. ‘It turns parents into bank robbers.” 
# * *% 


Rakesh: Guess what mother. I got 100 in two 
subjects. 


Mother: Really? What are they? 
Rakesh: Forty in History and sixty in 
Englisk.. 
% * * 


Dilip: Dad, did you ever hear a rabbit bark? 

Dad: Of course not. Rabbits don’t bark! 

Dilip: My teacher says that rabbits eat cab- 
bage and bark. 


* % # 


Q. What's the best thing to take when 
you're run down? 
A. The license number of the car that hit 
you. oe 
* * s 
Kirti: Why are flowers so lazy? 


Beena: I don't know. Why? 
Kirti: They are usually found in beds. 


* * * 


Two little girls were talking about getting 
married. One said: “Il am going to marry a 
doctor, for, when I am sick, I can be well 
for nothing.” 

The other said, “| am going to marry a 
minister, for, when I am bad, I can be good 
for nothing.” 


* * * 


Q. Why are knots instead of miles used on 
the ocean? 

A. Because they have to keep the ocean 
tide. 
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Sankar Talukdar, (b 12) 

Sainik School, 

P. O. GOALPARA, Assam. 
Stamps, reading, photography. 


Vinod Kumar Tekchand, (b 12) 
Girnar Apartments, 
43, Pali Hill, Flat 3-B, 
Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Table tennis, cricket, stamps. 


Kanwaljit Sethi, (g 15) 
Shashi Gulati, (g¢ 14) 
Dipali Marwah, (g 14) 
Rimlu Sodhi, (g 15) 
Meera Mehndiratta, (g 14) 
Gitinder N. Singh, (g 15) 
Savita Mayor, (g g15) 
All from : 
Auckland House School, 
SIMLA 1, U.P. 
Stamps, music. 


Y. N. Panthaki, (b 12) 

K, B. Joshi, (b 12) 
Both trom: 

Billimoria High School, 

PANCHGANI, 

Dt. Satara, Mah.. 


Photography, stamps, view cards. 


Navroz M, Havewala, (b 14) 
J. N. Petit Technical School, 
Bund Garden Road, 
POONA 1. 

Science. 


Umashanker Periwal, (b 18) 
KALIMPONG, 
Darjeeling, W. B. 

Reading, stamps, view cards. 


Prakash B. Patil, (b 15) 
C/o Bhonsala Military School, 
‘ Rambhoomi, 
NASIK 5, Mah. 
Reading, stamps, view cards. 
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Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made. 
Subscribers through school should send the class, 
Teacher’s certificate, 

Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers. 


Age limit: 18 years 


Ee 


Jiten R. Shah, (b 14) 

C.M.O, Bungalow, 

Jail Road, 

BHAVNAGAR, Guj. 
Sports, stamps, 


Somnath Routh, (b 11) 

114, Vidyanagar Society, 

BHAVNAGAR, Guj. 
Sports, stamps. 


Gulab M. Advani, (b 16) 
5, Renuka Building, 
269-D Linking Road, 
Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Cycling, cricket, stamps. 


Shankar Joshi, (b 13) 

D.G. 1019, Sarojini Nagar, 

NEW DELHI 23. 
Reading, stamps, view cards. 

G. Raghuram, (b 13) 

C/o S, Ganesan, 

Dy. C/E (Cn) 

S. C. Railway, 

HUBLI, Mysore. 
Reading, stamps. 


Rakesh Khurana, (b 14) 
C/o S. K, Khurana, 
F.A.0.T.C., PANCHGANI, 
Dt. Satara, Mah. 

Stamps, cricket, view cards. 


Zeenat M. Sheikh, (g 13) 
Behind Nayamandir, 
Hanuman Street, 
BARODA, Guj. 

Singing, badminton, stamps. 


Rukmini Mukherjee, (g 8) 
C/o Dr. S, K. Mukherjee, 
University of Poona, 
POONA 7. 

Reading, stamps, greeting cards. 


Gayatri Nadig, (g 13) 
Shrinath Nadig (b 9) 
Both trom: 


‘Hiravilla’, 81 Kunj Society, 
Alkapuri, BARODA 5, Guj. 
Reading, swimming, art, stamps, 


K, N. Chethy, (b 17) 

C/o Shri Y. V. N. Deekshithulu, 

S. N. Bros, P. B, No. 41, 

VISAKHAPATNAM 1, AP. 
Photography, stamps, view cards. 


Meher Patell, (g 13) 
Silverine, Cadell Road, 
Shivaji Park, 
BOMBAY 28 DD, 
Swimming, reading, music, 


FOREIGN 


Sandra Tisdale, (g 12) 
P. O. Box 875, 
FERRIDAY, L, A. 71334, 
U.S.A. 

Stamps, swimming, reading, 


Augustine Omamegbe, (b 15) 
Ilesha Comprehensive 
High School, 
P. O. Box 16, 
ILESHA, NIGERIA. 
Stamps, swimming, football, tennis 


Harshad M. Pandit, (b 14) 

P. O. Box 211, 

ADDIS ABABA, ETHIOPIA. 
Stamps, F. D. Cs, view cards, 


Khimji B, Lakhani, (b 18) 

P. O. Box 10246, 

NAIROBI, KENYA. 
Photography, stamps, view cards, 


Ashwin Kumar, (b 16) 

P. O. Box 10393, 

NAIROBI, KENYA, 
Stamps. 


Parviz Soofi, (g 15) 


Amlash, Rodsar, 
GILAN, IRAN, 
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Mt Sa OTe ee ee ae 
QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE F 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 
month. 


1. Cars are commonly known even in in- 


y patient’s body, after operation, by using 
terior parts of Brazil. i 


a special glue, instead of sewing. = 


Mra ee, Falge\_......-- BETUG ie Paige acnt Por m 
2. Huge fires can bring rains. 6. A big thunderstorm can bring a lot of 
; on Pe csc esesces fertilizer for plants. 


2 ch eee ee Belse: 2 ne 

3. The famous science fiction writer, Jules (Write your S.R. No. or name of your School, here.) 
Verne, first wrote songs and dialogues 
for operas. True False 

4. In the sixteenth century in England, only 
rich people were considered *‘sentle- 
men’, True ....-----.-- Ralee oes 


5. Scientists think it possible to close up a 


AUGUST ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 


SOLUTION: 1. False. 2. False. 3, False. 4. False. 
5, False, 6. False. 7. False. 8. False. ° 


Only Smiti Khosla (Scholar High School), Bombay, 
sent the all-correct solution in time. 


Answer to ‘How Did They Cross the Ferry?’ GENTLEMAN 
Sunil and Anil crossed the ferry first and Sunil 

brought back the boat. Then the father crossed alone 

and Anil returned. with the boat. The boys again SOLUTION TO ‘WHAT’ , 

crossed together and Sunil brought back the boat in AT'S THE WORD? a 

which the postman crossed alone, Anil then rowed (August puzzle) 

across to the starting shore and brought back his 

brother. 


Ae Ee Biss, 12. 


1. Goat. 2. Assam, 


ANSWERS TO G.K. QUIZ 


I 


Council of Scientific and In- 


I. 1. Richard Nixon _ has 


finally been nominated the 


Republican candidate for 
the Republican candidate 
for the U.S. Presidential 


Elections. 

2. A city in Czechoslo- 
vakia where high-level takes 
were held with Russia. 

3. The first Prime Mini- 
ster of Ireland to come on a 
state visit to India. 


4. The rebel-area_ of 
Nigerea;; they held talks to 
allow passage for food sup- 
lies to famine areas, and on 
other subjects of difference. 


Il. Around -Surat in Guja 
rat; Nasik in Maharashtra; 
Midnapore in W. Bengal; 
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East Rajasthan; parts of 
Bihar and U.P. 
Il. 1. The Urals which 


separate Europe and Asia. 


2. The elephant’s babies 
—the infants weigh 150 to 
200 Ibs. 


IV. 1. Cricket—Ajit Wade- 
kar; Hockey — Harbinder 
Singh, Jagjit Singh and Mo- 
hinder Lal; Football—Peter 


Thangaraj. 


2. (a) Eighteen (b) R. 
Christie Mysore) and Munir 
Said (Madras) 


V. 1. National Aeronamtics 
& Space Administration 2. 
Ear, Nose and Throat 3. 


dustrial Research. 4, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 


ELOstyG. THyUGHT 


_For a man who does 

not know whereto 
_ he is sailing, no wind 
‘can be of any help. 


Sunshine 


Why is 
Leonar 


a real bargain? 


With Leonard comes quality... 
good looks...maximum efficiency 
...years of trouble-free service. 
It's a real bargain for its price! 
Every Leonard offers 


Mm a * One-piece high impact 
nl polystyrene main liner which 
does not chip, rust or discolour 
* Full width freezer chest and 
baffle tray 
* Super silent operation 
* Low power consumption 


* Five-year warranty 


Available on rate contract with 
D.G.S. & D. 


Two models: 286 litres (10.1 cu. ft.) 
& 176 litres (6.2 cu. ft.) capacities 


C0 


=> 


fi. 


Freshness... 
eaptive ina 


Leonard 


Exclusive Distributors 


BLUE STAR 


BLUE STAR ENGINEERING 
COMPANY (BOMBAY) PRIVATE LTD. 
BAND BOX HOUSE, PRABHADEVI, BOMBAY 25 
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Stuefies in Concentration 


THE DANCER feys'o.cuyeee 


asa tre cing Conc 


Cantectone 


Cichlid Vit tie 
Spee tese BUVOKEL neice 
of Hie Shana 
(bagel ere ELE, aed 
te Long p periat o6- 


Service, Sr 


lalouve Cutniug and and Byam 
sb erg gh Ae. Lancers ~ Parry's — pioneers in ern ud Progress 

CYA, ace auc famndt tet 
Mutotel the neous i F : 
scaeaspis) Pige Bae Sem E.1.D.-PARRY LIMITED Le at 
ieee rer : we 

Sez ie. 

£1 
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